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HIGH GRADE MERRILL PIANOS. 


INSPECTION INVITED. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
CATALOGUE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


From New York [Music Trade Review, under date of Dec. 17, 1892: 


We have examined the Pianos manufactured by J. N. MERRILL, Boston, 
and unhesitatingly pronounce them instruments of high merit. 


From the Boston Traveller, May 9, 1893: 


The closing days of the 19th century are marked by almost superhuman 

progress in all lines. This truth applies to musical instruments, and particu- 

aK larly to pianofortes. Among the pianos of the present day commanding marked 
attention by the best critics the “ MERRILL” pianos stand in the front rank. 


THE MERRILL PIANO CO., - 165 Tremont St., Boston. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies Rattan and Willow 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Toronto, foe Arm Chairs, Tables, Rockers, Divans, 


Portland and Los Angeles. . ‘i ‘ Beach Chairs, Morris Chairs, Tea Tables, 
Sofas, Ottomans, Tete-a-Tetes, Etc. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & 00., Proprietors. New styles for 1894. An immense variety 


of pieces now on exhibi- 
tion. We sell nothing but 


PRESENT. the finest quality of ratt 
nest quality of rattan 
EVERETT O. FISK, . . . . 4 Ashburton P]., Boston, Mass. and willow goods — each 


MANAGERS, a piece guaranteed. 
W. B. HERRICK, . . . . . 4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. Remember that our prices 
L.H. ANDREWS, .. . . 4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. are just a trifle lower than 
A.G. FISHER, .. . . . 4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. | the figures charged in all other leading stores. 


We exhibit all the varieties and styles of stain and finish — Imi- 
HOAG,. . . . . Ashbusten Boston, Mose tation Oak, Mahogany, white and gold, etc., etc. | We carry loose 


HELEN G. EAGER, . - . 4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. cushions, with turkey red covers, for seats and backs of chairs, and a 
H.E.CROCKER, .. . . . 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | large stock of down pillows, head rests, etc. 

W.0O.PRATT, .. .. . . 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Everything for summer comfort! Selections should be made 
B. F. CLARK . 4. « « « 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | "© while our stock is large, and before the most attractive pieces 
SOPHIA D. THURMOND, . 808 12th St., Washington, D. C. | **° 8°"* 

W.O.McTAGGART, . . . . 82 Church St., Toronto, Can. 


IC. HICKS, . . . . Room8, 131 Third St., Portland, Ore. I NE’S F NI 
C.C. BOYNTON, . . 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. PA UR TURE CO., 
Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, 


fre. 48 CANAL ST., 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more than 
$3,.200,000.00. BOSTON. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Is booking for 
the toursto . 


THE GRINDELWALD CHAUTAUQUA. 


A great Educational Conference and popular European tour 
combined, managed by Dr. Henry S. Lunn, Editor the Review of 
the Churches, London. Low Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon Frem- 
antle, Pére Hyacinthe, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. Conan Doyle 
and other leading clergymen and litterateurs will make a most charm- 
ing assembly of lecturers. 

Popular extensions and excursions from this trip have been 
arranged under the most attractive conditions to Berne, Lake Brienz, 
the Brunig Pass, Lucerne, Meiringen, the Stanserhorn, Goeschenen, the 
Rhone Glacier, St. Gothard, the Italian Lakes, Brussels, Milan, 
Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Bologna, and many other points of the 
greatest interest. 

Expenses reduced to a minimum by the most careful co-operation. 
Totally unlike the ordinary “personally conducted ” tours, these 
allow the maximum of personal liberty and privacy. Magnificent 
trans-atlantic steamers and excellent accommodations all along 
the route. 

Address, 


Pilgrimage Bureau, “ Review of Reviews,” 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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A Manual of Practical Sociology. 


An Introduction to the Study of DEPENDENT, DEFECTIVE 
and DELINQUENT CLASSES. By Charles R. Henderson, 
D.D., of the University of Chicago. 


In a field too vast for any one mind to master, this book offers 
a systematic and reasoned collection of the results of studies and 
experiences of authorities. The author has had twenty years cf 
almost daily practical experience with the classes to which the 
book refers, in his work as pastor, and as director of parish, insti- 
tutional and governmental agencies. 


Charles D. Kellogg, Secretary of ‘Charity Organization 
Society,”” New York City, writes: ‘‘ It is the most logical and sys- 
tematic treatment of the subjects discussed that I have seen, and 
the book is analyzed in such a way as to make it easy of study. 
It will be an immensely useful book, and I hope to have many of 
our workers supplied with it.”’ 


**The Review of Reviews,’”? New York: ‘ We do not 
know of any other American book which covers in an abler or 
more thorough manner the particular field to which this one is 
devoted.” 

Cloth, 287 pages, $1.50. 


OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST TO EVERY CITIZEN. 


Witson’s THE STATE. Cloth, 720 pages, $2.00. 
Grar’s POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cloth, 598 pages, $2.00. 


DoLre’s THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. Cloth, 336 pages, 
90 cents net. 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. $1.50. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 
PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 


Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘I'ranslated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Forure. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 

The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry 8. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'f. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, 8. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, Ll., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Fliteraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F.Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo, 
May Powell, President. 
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John Burroughs. 


Olive Thorne Miller. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


DELIGHTFUL OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 


Works. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Indoor Studies. 

Signs and Seasons. 
Wake-Robin. 

Winter Sunshine. 

Birds and Poets. 

Locusts and Wild Honey. 
Vepacton. A Summer Voyage. 
Fresh Fields. 


Pleasanter reading to those who love the country with all its 
enchanting sights and sounds, caunot be imagined. — The Spec- 
tator (London). 


Bird Ways. 16mo, $1.25. 

In Nesting Time. 16mo, $1.25. 

Little Brothers of the Air. 16mo, $1.25. 
A Bird-Lover in the West. 16mo, $1.25. 


Among the many agreeable studies of birds and bird character, 
none have been mure charming than those from the pen of 
Olive Thorne Miller. — Christian Union (New York). 


Charles Dudley Warner. 
My Summer in a Garden. Illustrated by Darley. Square 
16mo, $1.50. 
In the Wilderness. Adirondack Essays. $1.00. 


Henry D. Thoreau. 


A new Riverside Edition of Thoreau’s Works. In ten volumes. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 each ; the set, $15.00; half calf, $27.50. 


A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
Walden; or, Life in the Woods. 

The Maine Woods. 

Cape Cod. 

Early Spring in Massachusetts. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Excursions. 

Miscellanies. With a Biographical Sketch by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and General Index. 


There is no such comprehensive observation as his recorded 
in literature, united with a style so racy, so incisive, so pictorial. 
— George William Curtis. 


Bradford Torrey. 


A Rambler’s Lease. i6mo, $1.25. 
Birds in the Bush. 16mo, $1.25. 
The Foot-Path Way. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


He is not merely a philosopher and a sayer of happy things. 
He observes Nature keenly as well as sympathetically. — The 
Auk. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, post-paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Public Opinion Current Topic 


Association. 


“Study Current Events in the Light of History.” 

THE OBJECT of the Pustic Opinion CurrENT 
Topic ASSOCIATION is to promote the systematic 
study of the great questions of the day, and by in- 
creasing the interest in current happenings, to incul- 
cate a broader view of the privileges and duties of 
citizenship. 

THE PLAN embodies the formation of clubs, with 
general details similar to those suggested in the book 
mentioned below, whose basis of work shall be the 
systematic reading of PusLtic Opinion and other 
periodical publications and the further inquiry stimu- 
lated by such reading. Debates and special papers 
are optional. 


THE DETAILS are fully outlined in an elaborate 


thirty-two page book which will be sent to any address 


for six cents in stamps. 
In his Introductory Preface, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, says: 

“T am a constant reader of Pustic Opinion, and find it eminently adapted 
to the place of a text-book for classes in current topics in schools and colleges. 
I have frequent occasion to admire the skill with which the editors collect and 
present phases of thought and opinion. Pusvic OpINion re-edits the editorials 
of the press of the world in such a way as to furnish the reading public with 
exactly what I have described as the ideal object of the newspaper. In view of 
all these facts I heartily commend the Puscic Optnton CurRENT Topic 
Associ ATION to thoughtful people everywhere.” 

Cardinal Gibbons says: 

“1 cordially approve of project. Nihil humanum a me alienum puto 
was the nobie expression of a great Roman. Rome’s greatness was largely 
due to the interest of her statesmen in public affairs. Our country will also 

in in power and progress in proportion as ber most cultivated citizens will 

iscuss and lead public opinion.” 


Write to General Secretary, P. O. C. T. A., 
Box 348, Washington, D. C. 


When an article has been sold for 23 years, 
and its sales have increased each year, in spite 
of competition and cheap imitations, it must 
have superior quality and absolute uniformity 
and purity. Dobbins’ Electric Soap has been 
constantly made and sold since 1869, more each 
year. Can the sale of an inferior article con- 
stantly increase for 23 years? This soap is to- 
day as ever, the best, the purest, family soap 
made. It contains zo adulteration of any kind, 
and is intrinsically the cheapest soap made 
because it will go so far, and do such perfect 
work. Ask your grocer for it. 


FAIL name appears on each, as there are many inferior imita- 
tions palmed off as the genuine Dobbins’ Electric. None genuine 


without the name on the wrapper of 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MAN’G Co., 


Successors to I. L, Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY. 


-141-142 


The Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society 
was called in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Boston, 
May 14, 1894, at 2.30 Pp. m. 

The President, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, was present 
and presided. 

Rev. A. A. Miner offered prayer, after which a clerk 
was appointed and the minutes of the Annual Meeting 
held May 8, 1893, were read and approved. 

In the absence of the Auditor, W. E. Sheldon had been 
asked by the Directors to audit the accounts, and in the 


absence of the Treasurer it was voted that Mr. Sheldon be 
appointed to read the Treasurer’s report. Mr. Sheldon 
having informed the meeting that he had examined the 
accounts and found them correctly kept, with proper 
vouchers for all moneys expended, the Treasurer’s report 
was approved and ordered to be placed on file. The re- 
port is given below. 

The chair was authorized to appoint a committee of 
three to select names of officers to serve the Society for 
the coming year. Mr. W.E. Sheldon, Mrs. H. J. Bailey 
and Rev. G.W. Stearns were appointed as this committee. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read the annual report, 
prepared by him on behalf of the Board of Directors. 

In connection with the report of the Directors, Mr. 
Paine spoke most cordially of the very excellent service 
rendered by Secretary Trueblood during the past year, 
especially in connection with the Peace Congress at 
Chicago. He thought it due to the Secretary to mention 
his very able services both in a literary and in an execu- 
tive way. He said: ** The world is ready to do the work. 
It wants someone to mark out the way and present the 
enterprises ; someone to organize and to push.” 

On motion the report of the Directors was accepted and 
ordered to be placed on file. (The report is given in full 
below.) 

The report of the committee on officers was then pre- 
sented and after the addition of several names suggested 
by different members present, their report was adopted 
and the following officers elected for the coming year 
(see page 122). 

A vote being taken the selection of delegates to the 
Peace Congress to be held in Antwerp in August this 
year was left to the Executive Committee. 

The following resolution introduced by the Rev. Reuen 
Thomas was unanimously endorsed by the meeting and 
a copy ordered to be forwarded to Ambassador Bayard: 

*¢ Resolved, That this Society desires to recognize, with 
the most cordial appreciation, the great services which our 
Ambassador to Great Britain, the Hon. Thomas F. Bay- 
ard, is rendering to the cause of peace and good-will be- 
tween these two nations. 

With peculiar satisfaction it has followed the reports of 
those public addresses in which he has announced that it 
is his mission to promote, by all legitimate means, an in- 
creasing cordiality of feeling between the United States 
and Great Britain in the interest of that higher civilization 
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which can never be secured till all questions at issue be- 
tween peoples are settled in courts of International comity 
and not by the brutal arbitrament of the sword.” 

Dr. Thomas, in introducing his resolution, spoke in an 
interesting way of the oneness of these two great nations, 
and of the duty and privilege of all who are giving direc- 
tion to the thoughts of the people to promote in all possi- 
ble ways friendship and concord between them. 

Interesting remarks were also made by Dr. Mowry, 
Dr. Miner, Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen and Mr. Samuel 
Hodges. 

It was further voted that the American Peace Society 
heartily commends the movement now being undertaken in 
Europe to bring about a ‘* Truce of Armaments ” which 
shall last until the end of the present century, to act as a 
stay to further expenditures in the line of armaments on 
the part of the different governments. 

A request was received from the ‘* Union for Practical 
Progress ’’ that the American Peace Society appoint three 
delegates to attend a Conference to be held by this Union 
in Pilgrim Hall, on the 22nd of May. The purposes of 
this organization were briefly presented by Secretary 
Trueblood, and by the President of the Association of 
College Debating Societies connected with the Union. 
On motion the appointment of these delegates was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee with full power to act. 

The business being concluded the meeting adjourned at 
4p. M. 

TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand May 8, 1893, $176 49 
Received by Secretary as per his statement, 902 91 
Received by Treasurer, 
Donations, $7 00 
Legacies, 
J. G. Whittier, 500 00 
Mordicai Hadley, 100 00 
J. Henry Stickney, 1,000 00 
Trustees Permanent Peace Fund 3,995 99 
Coupons on bonds, 110 00 
Interest S. H. Halsey bond, 30 00 
5,742 99 
$6,822 39 
PAYMENTS. 
By the Secretary as per his statement, $932 56 
By Treasurer, 
J. E. Farwell & Co., 
Printing ‘‘ Advocate,” $1,203 85 
Printing “‘ Angel,” 187 20 
Roberts Bros., rent of office, 495 00 
Secretary’s expenses to Chicago, 80 00 
Safe deposit box, 10 00 
J. E. Farwell & Co., balance printing 
Peace Congress Report, 400 00 
Salaries of Secretary and Assistant, 3,100 00 5,476 05 
Balance on hand May 10, 1894, 413 78 


$6,822 39 
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SECRETARY’S OFFICE ACCOUNT. 
(Included in the above.) 


RECEIPTS. 

Publications, advertising and membership fees, $532 59 
Sale of Peace Congress Reports, 121 88 
Donations and collections, 234 10 
Club subscriptions, etc., 14 34 
Balance on hand, May 1, 1893, 36 72 

$939 63 

EXPENDITURES. 

Stationery, postage, mailing, printing, etc., $391 49 
On printing Peace Congress Report, 148 88 
Contributions to Peace Congress and Exhibit, 173 72 
Literature for sale and for office library, 71 47 
Care of office, sundries, gas, etc., 71 76 
Expressage to World’s Fair, etc., 47 97 
Travelling expenses, 27 27 
Balance on hand, May 1, 1894, 7 07 

$939 63 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


To the President and Members of the American Peace 

Society : 

The Directors appointed by you at the Annual Meet- 
ing in May last respectfully submit the following report: 

Our general work for the past twelve months has been 
carried on much as in former years. We have held our 
regular meetings every two months. The meetings have 
been well attended and many interesting and important 
subjects have claimed our attention. The Executive 
Committee has held occasional meetings to look after the 
finances of the Society. We are happy to be able to 
state that through the kindness of the friends of our work, 
whose contributions and bequests have come to our aid, 
we have been able to complete the work of the year with- 
out debt, though we should have been able to accomplish 
much more if larger resources had been at our command. 
The expenses connected with the Chicago Peace Congress 
and the Peace Exhibit were necessarily quite large and 
of these we have had to bear a considerable part. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Our publications, the Apvocare or Peace and the 
ANGEL or Peace, have been continued during the year 
under the editorial care of the Secretary, and the sub- 
scription list of both has been slightly increased. Two 
thousand five hundred copies of the Apvocare have been 
issued each month. Besides the copies sent to regular 
subscribers and to the annual and life members of the 
Society, hundreds of copies of the paper have been sent 
every month to ministers and teachers and other influ- 
ential persons in different parts of the country. The 
libraries of about four hundred colleges and universities, 
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that is, of all the leading institutions of learning in the 
United States, have been regularly supplied with the 
ApvocaTE, and many letters from young men in these 
institutions show that it is appreciated and read. 

In addition to these regular publications, the Secretary 
has had printed in pamphlet form and circulated papers 
by Dr. P. S. Moxom, Dr. Reuen Thomas, Dr. George 
Dana Boardman and David Dudley Field. Various books, 
pamphlets and tracts, partly published from our 
office and partly purchased elsewhere, have been distri- 
buted either by sale or gratuitously. The demand for 
peace literature has been unusually strong during the 
past year. An edition of fifteen hundred copies of the 
Report of the Chicago Peace Congress, making a book 
of over three hundred pages, has likewise been published, 
the larger portion of which still remains to be disposed of. 


PRIZES. 


The Executive Committee have made arrangements 
for carrying out the wish of the Society, as expressed by 
resolution at the annual meeting last year, that tbree 
prizes of one hundred, fifty and twenty-five dollars should 
be offered to the Seniors and Juniors of our Colleges and 
Universities for essays on subjects connected with the 
peace propaganda. In December last the Secretary 
addressed a letter to the College and University presi- 
dents calling attention to the matter and giving the sub- 
ject chosen for the competition, viz., ‘‘ The Economic 
Waste of War.’’ The subject has been widely noticed 
in the College journals and also in the general press, 
and a number of institutions have already given notice 
that their students will enter the competition. The essays 
are to be in the hands of our Secretary by the 15th of 
July. 

SECRETARY'S PUBLIC WORK. 

On account of close occupation with matters connected 
with the Chicago Peace Congress, noticed below, our 
Secretary has been able to do but little in the way of 
addressing public meetings during the year. A few such 
meetings have been held in different cities, at nedrly all 
of which the attendance was large and the interest good. 


A MEMORABLE YEAR. 


The year 1893 will always remain memorable in the 
history of civilization in general and of the peace move- 
ment in particular. Three important events occurring 
during the year have had an influence beyond calculation 
in hastening the consummation of the peace of the world, 
viz., the vote in the House of Commons on the 16th of 
June last, the Chicago Exposition with its various 
Congresses and the decision of the Behring Sea Tribu- 
nal. 
VOTE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


It is only twenty years since the first parliamentary 
resolution ever taken in favor of arbitration was passed. 
This was the resolution which Henry Richard succeeded 


in carrying through the House of Commons by a small 
majority in 1873. On the 16th of June last year the 
House of Commons without a division adopted a resolu- 
tion, originally introduced by Mr. W. Randal Cremer, 
expressing sympathy with the overtures made by the 
United States to Great Britain and inviting Her Majesty’s 
Government to co-operate with the Government of the 
United States in the formation of a permanent treaty of 
arbitration between the two countries. This unanimous 
action of the Parliament of Great Britain is not only 
evidence of the rapid change which has taken place in 
public opinion recently, but is sure to have a potent iu- 
fluence in bringing about the establishment of universal 
peace. 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

In his message to Congress at the opening of its pres- 
ent session President Cleveland officially communicated 
this resolution to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives with an expression of his great pleasure at the 
action of the House of Commons. Further action on the 
subject has not yet been taken at Washington but doubt- 
less will be before the end of the present Congress. 


THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The second important peace-making event, or rather 
series of events, of the year 1893 was the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago, with its marvellous 
display of the products of human thought and skill from 
all quarters of the globe, its peaceful and brotherly com- 
mingling of people from many lands, its numerous Con- 
gresses on practically all the great subjects of human 
interest and progress and its Parliament of Religions. 
That this Exposition, in honor of the great discoverer, 
has done much toward the realization of the brotherhood 
of the world has been conceded by most of those who 
watched thoughtfully its progress and have seen the 
results following it. Thousands of people of all classes 
who met each other and looked into each other's faces at 
Chicago came to feel for the first time that the interests 
of men everywhere are the same and that they have a 
common destiny. 

THE CHICAGO PEACE CONGRESS. 

As one of the series of Congresses which took place 
during the Exposition under the care of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary the Fifth Universal Peace Congress 
was held from the fourteenth to the twentieth of August. 
This Congress was organized by a Committee of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary, of which our Secretary was 
made a member by Judge Bonney. He was also made 
chairman of a sub-committee on program and correspon- 
dence and spent much time and labor in arranging topics, 
securing papers and speakers and in the business direc- 
tion of the Congress during its sessions. All of the 
peace societies of America co-operated heartily in the 
arrangements for the Congress, through an Executive 
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Committee of five members, of which our Secretary was 
chairman. 

The Congress was attended by more than three hundred 
delegates and others from ten different nations. Thirty- 
one peace Societies and other organizations were officially 
represented. The American Peace Society had twelve 
delegates in attendance. The Congress continued its 
sessions for one week. Nearly all phases of the peace 
movement were considered, special attention being given 
to the subject of an international tribunal of arbitration. 
A draft of a plan for the organization of such a tri- 
bunal was, at our request, prepared by three members of 
our Honorary Counsel, Messrs. Butler, Brainerd and Eaton 
of New York, and read at the Congress and made the 
basis of its discussions and conclusions on the subject. 
Many of the papers read during the sessions were ex- 
ceptionally able and valuable. The press of Chicago and 
of the country at large gave excellent and in most cases 
sympathetic reports of the proceedings. 


THF PEACE EXHIBIT. 


The Peace Exhibit made by the United Peace Societies 
at the Exposition was a means of giving much useful in- 
formation as to the status and progress of the peace 
cause. It was kept open during the six months of the 
Fair in a well-located section of the Liberal Arts Building. 
The Exbibit was visited by large numbers of people, 
many thousands of whom registered their names as in 
favor of peace and arbitration. Large quantities of liter- 
ature were distributed to those making inquiries about 
the movement. A considerable portion of this literature 
was supplied from our office. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 


The most practical outcome of the Peace Congress has 
been the creation of a permanent international committee 
of jurists and publicists, with power to add to their 
numbers and to fill vacancies, charged with the duty of 
further studying the subject of the organization of an in- 
ternational tribunal and of promoting as far as they shall 
be able its speedy establishment. This Committee has 
already been named and publicly announced through the 
press, and is now ready to enter upon its labors which 
cannot well be completed in less than two or three years. 
More than forty jurists and publicists from different 
nations, many of them men of distinguished ability and 
attainments, have accepted membership in the Committee. 
It is due to say that the idea of this Committee origi- 
nated with the members of our Honorary Counsel who pre- 
pared the draft plan read at Chicago. 


THE EXPOSITION MEMORIAL. 


An important outcome of the Exposition and more 
particularly of the Peace Congress and the Parliament of 
Religions is the Exposition Memorial in behalf of Inter- 
national Arbitration. This originated with Mr. W. E. 
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Blackstone, one of the Honorary Commissioners of the 
World’s Fair. The Memorial was officially approved by 
the World’s Fair Commissioners, signed by them person- 
ally and by the Board of Directors, by the Board of 
Lady Managers, by the officers of many of the Congresses, 
by the Commissioners from foreign nations and by many 
eminent men and women from many countries. This 
Memorial, put into beautiful souvenir form, has just 
been forwarded through the courtesy of our State Depari- 
ment to all foreign nations. 


DECISION OF THE BEHRING SEA TRIBUNAL. 


Among the most conspicuous international events of 
the year must be placed the decision of the Behring 
Sea Tribunal which sat at Paris during Jast summer 
and reached its decision on the 15th of August, 
the day after the Peace Congress opened at Chicago. 
This was the tenth time during this century that 
the United States and Great Britain had entered 
into agreement by treaty to submit important d fferences 
to arbitration. But none of the previous cases except 
that of the Alabama were to be compared in importance 
and delicacy with the Behring Sea trouble, on account of 
the claim made by the United States to property right in 
the seals and to the absolute control of the vast sea a 
thousand miles in diameter to the west of our Alaskan 
possessions. The decision of the case, therefore, by a 
peace-tribunal, appointed by the two great and powerful 
governments, each pledging itself to abide by the award, 
is a triumph of the principle of arbitration and an exem- 
plification of the possibility of peace such as have never 
before occurred. The quiet submission to the decision 
of the tribunal by the people of the United States, whose 
chief contention before the arbitrators was not sustained, 
has remarkably manifested the peaceful temper of our 
people, and the recent cordial co-operation of the two 
Governments in carrying out the regulations established 
for the protection of the seals is proof that both nations are 
more anxious to do what is right and fair than simply to 
have their own way. Peace has made a long stride for- 
ward through this great event. 


WAR AND STRIFE. 


Although the great nations have been at peace, the 
past year has not had a wholly cloudless sky. Brazil 
has had a civil war of six months’ duration, which has 
cost the lives of thousands of her citizens and resulted 
in great destruction of property and paralysis of trade. 
This rebellion is now happily over. 

The Central American States have had their usual 
quarrels and bloodshed. France and Siam were at one 
time on the verge of hostilities, which were only averted 
by the patience and submissiveness of the latter country. 
Armaments have gone on increasing in Europe imposing 
their crushing burdens of taxation, and there has been the 
usual talk of war. Our own Government has been stead- 
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ily increasing its navy, which now numbers forty-two new 
war-vessels and has cost nearly one hundred millions of 
dollars. A considerable class of our citizens are advo- 
cating the universal introduction of military instruction 
into the public schools and some are even calling for a 
forced militia service. International fears and suspicion 
still exist to a deplorable extent and men seem as yet 
incapable of throwing off the spell which the sorcery of 
militarism has thrown over them. While the condition 
of the world has greatly improved and wars are much less 
frequent and less likely to occur than was the case at the 
dark and bloody epoch when the American Peace Society 
began its work sixty-six years ago, there will be occa- 
sion for a long time to come for the most earnest, 
unremitting and wisely directed effort on the part of all 
the friends of peace. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


On the whole, notwithstanding these untoward signs, 
the outlook is unquestionably encouraging. It is difficult 
to forecast the immediate future, but there are unmistak- 
able evidences that love of peace and dislike of war are 
growing deeper and stronger in public opinion. The 
press has spoken out in this sense in larger measure and 
in greater clearness during the past year than at any pre- 
vious period. Efforts to increase the national armaments 
in Europe have met with greater public opposition on the 
part of the people than heretofore. This was notably the 
case in Germany last summer when the bill for the fur- 
ther enlargement of the army was introduced into the 
Parliament. 

Recently in England a protest against further naval 
development was signed by more than five hundred lead- 
ers of workingmen’s associations. Peace Societies con- 
tinue to multiply in Europe, gathering more and more in- 
to their membership the intelligent and prominent men of 
the towns and cities, and their efforts are unceasing not 
only to promote the growth of peace sentiment but also 
to devise practical means for the abolition of war. The 
Interparliamentary Union has grown until it now numbers 
several hundred members from different European par- 
liaments. It has established a paper known as the 
Interparliamentary Conference (Conférence Interparlemen- 
taire), and is putting forth earnest efforts to unite all the 
lawgivers of Europe into a compact body opposed to war. 
The beginnings have been made of an International Alli- 
ance of Universities in which students and professors are 
to become an active factor in the peace propaganda. The 
commercial treaty recently made between Germany and 
Russia is allaying the unpleasant feelings which have so 
long existed between the two countries. Statesmen of 
France, Italy and Spain have recently suggested a truce 
until the close of the present century, during which the 
nations shall pledge themselves not to go to war and not 
to make any further additions to their fighting strength. 
This proposal has been made known to all the peace 


societies of the world through the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne and will probably be made the subject of 
serious study at the coming Peace Congress at Antwerp 
in August. 

For more than twenty years summer has opened in 
Europe with general talk and prophecy of war, and people 
have lived in feverish dread of an early outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Some of this anxiety has disappeared and this 
year opens with general talk of peace. Sovereigns, states- 
men and people seem to be really anxious to extricate 
themselves from the straits into which a long-continued 
war-policy has brought them. Who will dare to lead the 
way in disarmament no one can yet tell, nor can it be 
guessed how it will come about. Recent rumors say that 
Russia is actually on the point of disbanding two hundred 
thousand of her troops and sending them home that they 
may assist in gathering the harvests. 

Whatever of weal or woe the summer may bring forth, 
we have abundant reason to thank God that in various 
ways and through manifold agencies the cause of human 
brotherhood is steadily advancing and that the broad 
foundations of what is ultimately to be a universal and 
lasting peace are already securely laid. 


MILITARY DRILL IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Sermon preached April 1, 1894, by Rev. E. A. Coil, Pastor of 
Unity Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Text: — Let us follow after the things which make for peace. 
Rom. xiv. 19. 

The awful tragedy enacted in this country between 
61 and ’65 was at an end, and the time for a presidential 
election drew near. The delegates of the Republican 
party, assembled in convention in the city of Chicago, 
placed their banner in the hands of General Ulysses S. 
Grant, the hero of Fort Donelson, Vicksburg and Appo- 
mattox. He wrote a brief letter, accepting the responsi- 
bilities and honor thus conferred upon him, and then 
closed it with the following significant words: ‘* Let us 
have peace.” 

Inasmuch as he had seen the picture painted in the 
blood and tears of a divided and warring nation in proc- 
ess of making, the general’s appeal in behalf of peace 
has more than ordinary force. He had seen war in all its 
awfulness, and he preferred peace. When visiting Eng- 
land a few years later, General Grant refused to *‘ appear 
at a military review” because having seen so much of 
war, **so much of its ‘pomp and circumstance’” and 
knowing so well what it all meant he desired never to see 
a regiment of soldiers again. I doubt not if some great 
principle had been assailed, and no way of defence other 
than an appeal to arms had been clear to him, he would 
have been as resolute as when he faced Pemberton or 
Lee. My point is this, having seen war he seemed to 
recognize the value of the Pauline advice and he sought 
to follow after these things which make for peace. It is 
to the end that we may all do this that Iam speaking to 
you to-day. Ido not believe the scene pictured by the 
poet, 

“ _— Ge war-drums throb no longer, and the battle flags are 
urled, 


.In the parliament of man, the federation of the world” 
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is but a visionary dream that can never be realized in 
fact. I have more faith in humanity than such belief im- 
plies, and it is because I believe that beautiful ideal, that 
parliament of man, can and will become the real that I 
raise the question to-day: Will our present course retard 
or hasten its coming? I challenge the motives of no one. 
I grant to those who differ from me in regard to this 
matter all that I ask for myself, namely, credit for sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose. If I am wrong, I am 
willing to be corrected ; but if Iam right, if my arguments 
are free from sophistry, I hope they will be accepted and 
used for the betterment of our city. 

Believing now that we understand each other as far as 
the spirit that prompts us is concerned, let us inquire into 
the reasons for and the probable result of introducing 
military training into our public schools. 

One of the reasons given by those who seek to justify 
the introduction of the military element into our schools 
is that it constitutes an important part of that physical 
training so essential to the development of the perfect 
man. If this is true it constitutes a very strong argu- 
ment in favor of compulsory military drill, and in a meas- 
ure justifies the appropriation of public money for the 
purchase of guns. 


* * * * 


The question to be determined now is whether or not 
military training is essential to that physical culture the 
need of which we all admit. Iam very well aware that 
authorities are not agreed upon this point, and therefore 
I speak with caution. I have seen young men, stoop- 
shouldered and hollow-chested, greatly improved by 
means of military drill; but Ido not believe it follows 
that that was the only method whereby those very desir- 
able results could have been attained, nor do I believe it 
was the best method. We are not entirely at sea in 
regar to this matter. 

‘- Experiments, which were conducted in a public 
school, with a view to ascertain the relative value of 
gymnastics and of mere drill, showed that the average 
resulis yielded by the former were more than three times 
as great as those yielded by drill alone. Relatively, 
therefore, this method of physical culture is inferior. 
Military diill is defective, inasmuch as it does not meet 
the physiological demands of the body.” 

The best evidence of the truth of this statement is to 
be found in the course pursued by the great military 
nations of Europe. There ‘* measures are taken to give 
all the recruits from three to twelve months gymnastic 
training to develop them as MEN before they are expected 
to conform to the requirements of the soldier.” In our 
country military authorities have found it necessary to 
adopt a set of calisthenie exercises or free gymnastics in 
order to develop -and make available all the powers of 
the individual. 

‘* Upton in his Manual of the United States Army 
Infantry Tactics’’ dwells upon these exercises and their 
importance as far as the physical well being of the soldier 
is concerned. My point now is to show you that military 
authorities acknowledge the inadequacy of purely military 
exercises to develop the physical man, and they appeal to 
the gymnasium as the best means to secure that end, 
But 1 wish to quote another authority whose testimony I 
deem very important. 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargeant, Director of the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, Harvard University, who is an acknowledged 
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authority, says: ‘‘In reference to the gracefulness that 
is thought to characterize the movements of young cadets, 
I can only say it is not the outcome of drilling and march- 
ing. ‘Lhe soldier is trained to square corners, straight 
platoons, and angular movements. Curves and embellish- 
ments are not encouraged, in speech, or in action. If 
you would account for the graceful poise of our National 
Cadets you must see them from one to two hours a day 
in charge of the dancing master.” 

Dr. Sargeant sums up his conclusions in the following 
forcible words:—‘* After taking the most favorable 
view possible of military drill as a physical exercise, we 
are led to conclude that its constrained positions, and 
closely localized movements do not afford the essential 
requisites for developing the muscles, and improving the 
respiration and circulation, and thereby improving the 
general health and condition of the system. We must 
further conclude that in case of any malformation, local 
weakness, or constitutional debility, the drill tends, by its 
strain upon the nerves and prolonged tension on the 
muscles, to increase the defects rather than to relieve 
them.” 

‘* Finally, if the ultimate object of the drill was to pre- 
pare young men for the life and duties of a soldier, we 
should be forced to conclude that the drill itself would 
still be defective as a means of developing the chief 
requisites for men in that profession.” 

Now, since military and civil authorities are agreed 
that gymnastic exercises are necessary to develop the 
physical powers of the soldier, if physical culture is the 
sole end in view, why should we not advocate a larger 
number of and better equipped gymnasia in connection 
with our public schools, instead of buying guns for our 
boys ?* 

I am afraid my friends, when we probe this matter to 
the bottom we shall find that physical training is not the 
sole end in view. There are certain signs which indicate 
that preparation is being made for a possible war. The 
answer I have in many cases received in reply to my pro- 
test against the course pursued by our school board is 
this: ‘* In times of peace we should prepare for war.” 

It sometimes happens that those who are supposed to 
stand first of all for peace and good will, fall back upon 
that old adage as though it justified their indifference to 
or advocacy of military training in our public schools. 
My conviction is that in time of peace we should ‘ foliow 
after those things which make for peace” instead of in- 
viting war by preparing for it. There is, there must be a 
better way of settling disputes than that which appeals to 
the sword, and, professing to believe in the brotherhood 
of man, I believe it is our duty to try to find it. 


But I wish to give you other reasons for my statement 
that I fear physical culture is not the sole end in view on 
the part of those who advocate the introduction of military 
training into our public schools. To me this is a very 
grave matter and I am weighing my words with the 
utmost care. 

In an illustrated magazine for January ex-President 
Harrison makes the following reply to a query bearing 
directly upon this subject. ‘* You ask me,” said the ex- 
President, ‘‘ my opinion of the suggestion of Lafayette 
Post G. A. R. that military instruction and drill be used 


*The Cincinnati School Board appropriated $500 to buy guns 
for the High School Cadets, and the advisability of making military 
training compulsory is being discussed. 
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in all schools for boys. It is good in every aspect of it — 
good for the boys, good for the schools, and good for the 
country.” Then follows a remarkable statement which I 
fear indicates the real sentiment back of the widespread 
interest which is now being taken in the question of 
military drill in our schools. Continuing, Mr. Harrison 
said: *‘if all the school boys of the North had from 1830 
on been instructed in the school of the soldier, and of the 
company, and in the manual of arms, how much precious 
time would have been saved in organizing the Union army 
in 1861. We were in a very low state, as a people, in 
military knowledge and training when the great civil war 
broke out.” These words seem to me to imply unques- 
tioning acceptance of what I believe to be a false asser- 
tion, namely: ** That wars always have been and always 
will be.” That wars always have been is due largely, I 
believe, to the fact that men have accepted this dictum 
and have, therefore, always been getting ready for them. 
Mr. Harrison tells us that much precious time would have 
been saved in organizing the Union army if from 1830 on 
military training had been given in the schools of the 
North. Possibly that is true. But he seems to overlook 
the fact that such a course would have stimulated the 
military spirit in the South and the only result would have 
been two armies a little more quickly organized and a 
little better schooled in the art of destroying human life. 
If France makes a move Jooking toward the reinforcement 
or better equipment of her army, Germany is quick to 
respond with renewed activity in the same direction. 
And this principle is operative in a greater or less degree 
everywhere. The result of the constant preparation for 
war in Europe may be instructive to us. ‘The nativnal 
debts in that country in 1865 aggregated $12,503,330,000. 
Between the years 1865 and 1890, only twenty-five years, 
that aggregate debt was increased to $22,039,373,806. 
This tremendous increase in her national indebtedness, 
an indebtedness which is sapping the very life blood of 
her people, can be explained in a single sentence. 
Europe has been intent upon increasing the military 
power, she has been multiplying her armed men. And 
now an ex-President of the United States gives advice 
which if followed to its logical conclusion will, it seems 
to me, bring about the same deplorable state of affairs in 
our own land. Ido nut question the motives of the man 
who risked his life in the interests of our Union. I believe 
he is honest, but that his zeal in behalf of the country has 
warped his judgment. Staggering under the military 
burdens which she has heaped upon herself, Europe is 
now vainly trying to discover some method of relief. 
These vast preparations for war seem to have made war 
well nigh inevitable. The question is, will we or will we 
not learn a salutary lesson from the bitter experience of 
that military ridden land and pursue a wiser course? 

In our country the people rule. To the end that the 
government may be wisely administered popular education 
is necessary. But, ‘* popular education multiplies pop- 
ular wants. If the many have the same wants as the few 
they will demand the same means of gratifying those 
wants. To give to the poor like tastes with the rich is to 
create an inevitable demand for substantial equality of 
condition, and to stimulate discontent until such equality 
is secured.”” Thus wrote Dr. Josiah Strong in his 
New Era, and our actual experiences at the present time 
are proving his statement true. There is a widespread 
discontent in our country to-day, and as I have pointed 
out before, it is in no small measure due to the fact that 
objective attainment has not, with the masses of our 
people, kept pace with subjective development. 


We educate many of our boys and girls until their 
tastes call for a piano, and then we ask them to get on 
and be content with a jews-harp. But how does it hap- 
pen, let us inquire, that, we, as a nation, are in the con- 
dition in which we now find ourselves? It is not because 
the resources of our country are inadequate I assure you. 
It has been estimated by careful men that if all our re- 
sources were fully developed we could not only feed, but 
enrich one billion people. 

The present condition is due to a mistaken policy al- 
ready followed too long, and now we seem on the verge 
of adopting measures which seem to me to be calculated 
only to make matters worse. The education given our 
young people to-day is of such a nature that it limits 
them in their choice of a life work to fields that are already 
overcrowded. The result is that while the resources of 
our country are adequate not only to feed but to enrich 
one billion people, with but sixty-five millions there is 
want, hunger, cold and much unrest. There are charges 
and countercharges, and sometimes low mutterings that 
presage revolution can be heard. And why? 

The great storehouses of our country are locked, and 
our own people cannot open them, feed and clothe them- 
selves because their education is inefficient. The remedy 
for this, many of our best educators tell us, is some form 
of industrial training, and I believe they are right. 
There is already very great discontent. That discontent, 
according to the judgment of some of our wisest men, is 
due to the fact that our present methods of education 
develop the individual subjectively, but leave him power- 
less to secure the things his cultivated tastes demand. 

Now instead of putting a key into the hands of that 
restless, dissatisfied one wherewith he can unlock the rich 
storehouses of the great country in which he lives, it is 
proposed to give him military training and equip him 
with the deadly implements of war. Think of these 
things my friends for [ tell you they have a serious mean- 
ing. Ido not question the motive which prompted our 
school board to appropriate public money to buy guns for 
the school boys of Cincinnati; but I believe it was a mis- 
take, and if I were asked to characterize such action in a 
slngle phrase [ should write over it: 

** Bloodshed and violence made easy.” It is not fol- 
lowing after the things that make for peace, but, no mat- 
ter how noble the motive that prompted it, itis paving the 
way towar. If we pursue our present methods of educa- 
tion, supplementing them with military training, it will 
be no marvel if we have war in the future, but rather if 
we do not. 

The professions are now overcrowded, and unless 
some form of industrial education that will open up other 
and lucrative fields is adopted, the ambitious young man 
of the future, given military training in our public 
schools, will almost inevitably turn toward the field of 
battle. To what else, allow me to ask, can he turn if our 
present methods are not changed? And who knows in 
what direction those guns, bought with your money and 
mine, will be turned if we do not adopt measures to avert 
the coming of such a day. Iam too small a tax-payer 
to say much along that line. I think, however, I have a 
right to say that I am willing my taxes should be in- 
creased if thereby some form of iodustrial education can 
be introduced into our schools; but I am not willing to 
pay a cent towards arming irresponsible boys with deadly 
guns. My motto is, in times of peace, follow after those 
things which make for peace. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 139.) 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 


THE ADVOGATE OF PEACE. 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS AT ANTWERP. 


The Peace Congress this year will, as heretofore stated, 
be held at Antwerp from the 29th of August to the Ist 
of September inclusive, a period of four days. This will 
be the sixth in the series of annual international peace 
congresses held since 1889, beginning with the one at Paris 
that year. Those who organized the Congress at Paris, wish- 
ing to take advantage of the Exposition there to promote in- 
ternational concord,‘ builded better than they knew.” The 
time was ripe for this movement and it has developed with 
a rapidity which its originators little expected. The num- 
ber of peace societies in Europe has more than doubled 
since 1889, many of them brought into existence either 
directly or indirectly through the influence of the Peace 
Congress. 

Antwerp has been chosen for the meeting this year be- 
cause of the Exposition to be held there during the sum- 
mer and fall. It is confidently expected that the Congress 
will be the largest and the most enthusiastic one ever held. 
The city is easily reached from all parts. The Red Star 
Steamship Line runs directly from New York to Antwerp, 
so that those going from this country can go without change, 
if they prefer todo so. If any of the members of the 
American Peace Society expect to be in Europe at that 
time, we shall be glad to have them communicate with us 
at once, so that we may arrange to have them go as dele- 
gates. 

It may be well to state in this connection that the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union is to hold its Conference 
at The Hague immediately upon the close of the Congress 
at Antwerp. It was the original intention that the two 
bodies should hold their meetings one after the other in 
the same city, but this resulted in confusion in the minds 
of many as to the nature of the two Congresses, and so it 
has been decided to hold them in separate cities. The In- 
terparliamentary Conference to be held at The Hague will 
consist wholly of members of parliament sent by the 
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various parliamentary groups which have been organized 
in the interests of peace in the various nations of Europe. 
This meeting also promises to be large and interesting. 
It will discuss the subjects of treaties of arbitration, neu- 
tralization of new States,neutrality of straits and isthmuses, 
the rights of strangers, protection of private property on 
the sea in time of war, etc. 

The Peace Congress is a more general body made up of 
delegates sent by the Peace Societies and other organiza- 
tions making peace a part of their program and of in- 
dividual adherents to the peace cause. The meeting at 
Antwerp will discuss the question of an international court 
of arbitration, the reform of international law, disarma- 
ment, the proposed truce of armaments, the best methods 
of carrying on and enlarging the peace propaganda in the 
schools, in the universities, in the press, etc., etc. The 
organization of the Congress has been placed in the hands 
of the Peace Bureau at Berne and of the local Committee 
of the Belgian Peace Societies. 


TEACHERS OF ANIMOSITY. 


We have more than once expressed in these columns 
our belief that ill feelings among our people towards the 
mother country are passing away and that sentiments 
of genuine respect and esteem toward Great Britain 
have come to prevail among most intelligent men and 
women in the United States. Possibly the wish that 
this should be so has led us to exaggerate the chanze that 
has occurred ; but we are still of opinion that this view 
is essentially correct. Historic animosities, we are 
aware, die out slowly, even between closely related peo- 
ples, and Governments usually keep them up in their 
diplomatic relations after they have ceased to have any 
great weight in the minds of the people. The present 
diplomatic friendliness of Great Britain and the United 
States and their hearty co-operation in many ways are 
therefore strong evidence that the two peoples have come 
to feel in a new way their kinship and the identity of 
their interests in spite of the unfortunate occurrences 
which have estranged them from each other in the past. 

Facts are, however, occasionally brought to our atten- 
tion which seem to contradict this view and to indicate 
that the old animosity still exists and is ready to break 
out on occasion. We have never doubted that real dis- 
like still exists to considerable extent and this we would 
not overlook. At the recent meeting of the American 
Peace Society a gentleman whose boy is attending one of 
the Boston Schools made the statement that the teacher of 
that school indulged in expressions about England which 
thoroughly aroused the passions of the pupils against the 
English people. This teacher doubtless thinks that pa- 
triotism requires that the minds of the boys and girls 
should be filled with animosity toward the English 
because of wrongs done to this country in the past. 
Certain people have fallen into the habit of thinking 
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that Great Britain is our natural and inveterate enemy 
and that she still cherishes the purpose to damage us 
whenever she can do so. 

This habit of thought, whether unconsciously inherited 
from the past or purposely cultivated, is a very mischiev- 
ous one. No teacher addicted to it will state the facts 
of history fairly. Everything against England will be 
put by him in the darkest colors, everything in our favor 
will be exaggerated. How few of our American children, 
in reading the history of the revolution, or in hearing 
it discussed by their teachers, ever learn that England’s 
treatment of the colonies was at the time strongly con- 
demned by able men in the English Commons and by a 
considerable portion of the English people, and that to-day 
the tyrannical course of George III and the English 
Government is as universally condemned by the English 
people as it is on this side of the water. Pupils read in 
their histories and are told by their teachers that in the 
dark days of the civil war the English Government sym- 
pathized with the rebellion and gave it aid, but they are 
not informed that the masses of the English people 
always stood loyally by the cause of freedom and the 
Union and were greatly displeased with the attitude 
of the British Government. Yet every one can see that the 
statement of these facts is due to historic truthfulness 
and would go a long way to counteract the rising hatred 
which the story of British wrongs always stirs up in 
the minds of American boys and girls. 

Again, teachers frequently speak of these past offences 
in a way to make pupils feel that wrongs ought never to 
be forgiven, that it is not only patriotic but also virtu- 
ous and noble and even Christian to cherish a spirit of 
vindictiveness. Whether this is done consciously or 
unintentionally on the part of teachers, it deserves the 
strongest condemnation. The annals of the world having 
been so full of hatred and violence and bloodshed, teach- 
ers of history have a very serious responsibility resting 
upon them for the way in which they lay these facts 
before the untrained minds of children. A drift of ill 
feeling and of vindictiveness may be created in a year 
or two at this early period, which cannot afterwards be 
eradicated in a whole lifetime. The teachers of history 
alone in this country, to say nothing of those of other 
branches, have it in their power to nearly entirely eradi- 
cate within a single generation the sentiment of animos- 
ity toward Great Britain still existing here and there 
among the American people. In order to do this, they 
need not suppress the unpleasant events of the past nor 
attempt to cover up great national crimes; faithfulness 
to all the facts of history and the inculcation of the nobler 
and more humane sentiments of love and forgiveness and 
the desire to do good to all will be amply sufficient to 
accomplish the task. 

The teachers of the land are the natural leaders of the 
people not alone in intellectual training and the forma- 
tion of individual character. On their labors also rest 
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the development and perfecting of civilization, in its 
larger scope, as it seeks to attain to more pefect ideals 
both for the individual and the nation, and for the world 
as awhole. It seems to us to be almost treason against 
modern civilization for a teacher anywhere in the United 
States or Great Britain to cultivate in his pupils or even 
to allow to grow unchecked a spirit of prejudice and ani- 
mosity that would drive the nations apart. Teachers 
can not better adorn their profession than by checking at 
once every such manifestation of wrong sentiment in those 
whom they meet face to face every day in the school 
room. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL REGIMENT. 


The annual parade of the Boston School Regiment on 
Boston Common took place on Friday the 18th ult. It 
can not be denied that the young fellows made a fairly 
good exhibition of their capacity to be trained to stand like 
posts, to swing their legs in harmony, to manipulate their 
guns quickly and with a certain grace, and to trot about 
in all sorts of rectilinear and gyratory movements. It 
was in itself a very pretty picture, which it was a pity to 
have spoiled by an imaginary scene thrusting itself in upon 
us in spite of all the apparent beauty of the display. How 
would the mothers, sisters and friends of the lads, who 
stood on Monument Hill and looked down with a certain 
admiration on the parade below, have felt about the glory 
of war, if, on a sudden, great guns had begun to belch 
forth their contents and left two or three hundred of the 
boys mangled beyond recognition and others writhing and 
screaming in unspeakable agony onthe grass? But that 
is a picture which no thoughtful person can keep out of 
mind, while viewing a military parade. 

For some weeks past a number of Prang’s pictures of 
the great battles of the civil war have been displayed in 
the windows of the Old Corner Bookstore. We noticed 
that the crowds of men and women who stopped to gaze 


“at them almost without exception had an expression of 


horrified amazement in their faces as if they had never sup- 
posed that real war was like that. But every soldier 
knows that these pictures fall very far short of depicting 
the bloody and ghastly reality of a real battle. Shall we 
be called sentimental, then, if we say that the Boston 
Common parade, with its dazzling uniforms and its beauti- 
ful lines of marching boys, is only the first scene of a drama 
whose last act if ever reached is the gory and inhuman 
scenes feebly portrayed by the pictures in the Corner Book- 
store ? 

It has been claimed, with loud insistence, that the mili- 
tary drill straightens the boys up and gives them an erect, 
graceful carriage; but these boys, with the exception of 
one or two companies, gave the impression, as they 
marched by on Tremont Street, that they had been riding a 
bicycle too much or had been to a gymnasium too little. 
Their shoulders were certainly as bad on the average as 
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those of the ordinary school boy who never drilled an hour.. 
The Boston Journal the next day after the parade, 
commenting on the drill, said: 


‘¢ The Boston School Regiment gives thirteen hundred 
young men at least the rudiments of military training. 
It strengthens the nerves and muscles of the strong and 
healthy lads who would be likely to be called on to fight 
our battles in war. It teaches them lessons of the value 
of order and obedience, and stirs the pulse of patriot- 
ism. ‘That is all the justification our school regiment 
needs ; it is all the justification it asks for.” 


This is a comparatively low standard by which to 
judge of the institution. It assumes that fighting and 
killing are not only good and right, but that the world 
has not yet reached a point of development when it ought 
once for all to abandon all thought of the inhuman butch- 
ery of battle. 

As we saw the companies marching and countermarch- 
ing, as if preparing for a battle with the British next day, 
and the boy officers strutting about and shouting their 
commands like lusty young Czesars, we said to ourselves : 
‘¢ And this is Boston, the light of the New World, the 
leader of American culture and progress!” We wonder 
what Longfellow and Lowell and Emerson, three men 
greatly respected in these parts, would have thought if 
they had lived to see the Boston High Schools turned 
into regular war nurseries as they are fast becoming. 
All readers of ‘* The Arsenal at Springfield” and of ‘‘ The 
Biglow Papers” and of the Essay on ** War” will easily 
guess. Taking down Emerson’s ‘ Miscellanies” we 
read the following: ‘‘ War, which to sane men at the 
present day begins to look like an epidemic insanity, 
breaking out here and there like the cholera or influenza, 
infecting men’s brains instead of their bowels, etc.” 
Again: ‘* The instinct of self-help is very early unfolded 
in the coarse and merely brutal form of war, only in the 
childhood and imbecility of the other instincts, and 
remains in that form only until their development. It is 
the ignorant and childish part of mankind that is the 


fighting part. Idle and vacant minds want excitement,” 


as all boys kill cats.” ‘* To men of a sedate and mature 
spirit, in whom is any knowledge or mental activity, the 
detail of battle becomes insupportably tedious and re- 
volting.” ‘* Nothing is plainer than that the sympathy 
with war is a juvenile and temporary state.” ‘‘ Learning 
and art, and especially religion, weave ties that make 
war look like fratricide, as it is.’ ‘* For ages the human 
race has gone on under the tyranny — shall I so call it?— 
of this first brutish form of their effort to be men; that is, 
for ages they have shared so much of the nature of the 
lower animals, the tiger and the shark, and the savages 
of the water-drop.” ‘* War is on its last legs; and a 
universal peace is as sure as the prevalence of civilization 
over barbarism.” 

Can it be, we ask as we read these sentences, that Bos- 
ton is reverting to the original type, to the savage and 
cat-killing boy, the shark and the microscopic fighter of 


the water-drop? If not, then why all this fuss and feath- 
ers of military display, this uneasiness lest we shall soon 
have to re-enact the scenes of Lexington and Bunker Hill? 
These events are gone forever, and the sooner Boston 
learns it the more it will be to her honor. 

The advocates of the drill usually overlook or entirely 
ignore the more serious evils which invariably attend it. 
We quote from a note received a few days ago from a 
gentleman who has had occasion to observe personally in 
the Boston schools some of these evils. He says: *‘ Seri- 
ous trouble has arisen in most of the Boston High 
Schools on account of the appointment of military offi- 
ces among the boys. Boys leave school owing to disap- 
pointment. ‘Treating and other objectionable practices 
to obtain office are common. In short, all the vices and 
rivalries of the system are found in miniature in our 
schools in which military training ¢xists.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We give our readers in this issue a fairly full report of 
the Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society 
which took place in this city on the l4ult. The annual 
report of the Directors is given in full. We are sure the 
members of the Society in various parts of the United 
States who could not be present will be glad to have so 
full a report of the proceedings. The year has been a 
successful one for our work, and for this we are indebted 
to our many friends who, notwithstanding the financial 
depression through which the country has been passing, 
have aided us with their generous contributions. The 
opportunity for doing good in the peace cause is now 
very great and the field is constantly widening, and we 
are sure that our members and friends will remember the 
work still more generously in the coming year as the finan- 
cial sky brightens and they shall become able to do so. 
We especially desire the aid of all in extending the cir- 
culation of the Apvocate and the ANGEL, in order that 
we may bring increasing numbers into touch with the 
movement for peace which has now become so strong 
and widespread that people need only to become well 
acquainted with it in order to become deeply interested 
in it. 

Diplomatic relations between Brazil and Portugal have 
been severed, because of the action of the Portuguese war- 
ships in receiving and protecting Admiral da Gama and 
other participants in the Brazilian rebellion. The Portu- 
guese Minister at Rio Janeiro has been given his passport 
and sent away and the Brazilian legation has been called 
home from Lisbon. Not many years ago this severing of 
diplomatic relations for such a reason would have been 
followed by war. But war is not likely to follow in this 
case, the moral force of discontinuing diplomatic relaticns 
being considered sufficient to teach Portugal the needed 
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lesson. The rebellion in the south of Brazil seems still 
to continue in its mad course. 


The recent meeting of the Institute of International 
Law at Paris seems to have surpassed in numbers and 
interest any former meetings of the organization. Out 
of sixty members belonging to the Institute fifty-two were 
present, the largest number present in any former year 
being thirty-two. It was voted that the limit of territo- 
rial waters should be six miles instead of three. Other 
resolutions were passed on the subject of nationality and 
of extradition. At the opening session Mr. Frédéric Passy 
was admitted to a seat and delivered, at the request of 
the members, a most interesting extempore address. 
The meeting next year is to be held at Cambridge in the 
month of August. 


Baron Blanc in the Italian Chamber of Deputies on 
May 3d declared that Italy ought to be as friendly to 
France as Russia is. Italy had no reason to bear France 
any ill-will because the latter has extended her territories 
in Africa to the Mediterranean. Italy had previously 
refused to accept these territories and did not wish it to 
be said that she had profited at the expense of France. 
He said that an outbreak of war is now more improbable 
than ever, because no European sovereign desires war, 
and public opinion throughout the world is opposed to 
war. 


Jacques St. Cere, cabling to the New York Herald from 
Paris under date of May 4, says that the relations be- 
tween France and Germany are better than they have ever 
been since 1870. Hesays that the German Government 
is showing great courtesy in every question that arises be- 
tween the two countries, with the evident desire of manifest- 
ing its friendliness, and that this fact will of necessity exer- 
cise the best kind of influence in the diplomatic situation 
in Europe. 

Two great nations like France and Germany, both of 
them having so many admirable qualities, ought to live 
side by side like two brothers. A policy of courtesy and 
friendliness inaugurated by either one of them is sure to be 
reciprocated by the other, and though commencing in a 
small way and in very little things will by and by lift the 
burdens that are crushing both peoples and remove the 
hatreds that now separate them. 


Sir Joseph W. Pease, President of the London Peace 
Society, has given notice in the House of Commons that 
at the earliest possible day he will move that an address 
be presented to her Majesty asking that she communicate 
with the Powers of Europe, with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether a Conference of Representatives of the Pow- 
ers can not be held at an early date for the purpose of 
seeing if something can not be done to bring about a 
reduction of armaments. 
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A Conference of members of the various churches of 
England met at Devonshire House, London, on the 17th 
of April. This Conference had been called by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the English Friends, ‘* to consider how 
Christian influence can be rightly organized and exerted 
for the promotion of international concord, especially in 
view of the urgent need, in the present condition of 
Europe, for a mutual reduction of armaments and for 
the creation of a standing international tribunal of arbi- 
tration.” Many distinguished persons from different 
churches were present, among whom were Mr. Joseph 
Storrs Fry, Sir Joseph W. Pease, M. P., Mr. Thomas 
Snape, M. P., Rev. Canon Benham, Mr. William T. 
Stead, Dr. W. Evans Darby, Rev. J. P. Gledstone, Mr. 
Percy Bunting, Editor of the Contemporary Review, Mr. 
Lewis Morris (the poet) and others. 

Among those who sent letters expressing their hearty 
approval of the purpose of the Conference were the Arch- 
bishop of York, Rev. Newman Hall, Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse, Dr. Clifford, Rev. Canon Fremantle, Lady Henry 
Somerset, etc. 

After an interesting discussion in which many of those 
present took part the following two resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

‘** This Conference, meeting by invitation of the religious 
Society of Friends, and composed of members of various 
Christian denominations, being convinced of the urgent 
need, in the present state of Europe, for definite action 
being taken towards the international reduction of arma- 
ments, believes that the time is ripe for the Government 
of this country to propose to the other Powers the adop- 
tion of practical measures designed to promote that object 
and urges upon Christian churches the duty of unitedly 
approaching the Government for this purpose, and calling 
upon it to take measures for the promotion of some system 
of permanent International Arbitration.” 

‘* That the different churches of the United Kingdom be 
invited to adopt resolutions in the sense of the foregoing 
resolution, aud that the Alliance of British churches in 
behalf of International Arbitration [now entitled * the 
Arbitration Alliance”] be asked to take charge of the 
matter, to communicate with the churches, to organize 
a deputation to Government, to arrange for pablic meet- 
ings, to consider the best method of approaching foreign 
churches, and to act generally in the sense of the fore- 
going resolution.” 


Le Devoir, after alluding to the discussion in the 
English House of Commons between Mr. Cremer and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of a confer- 
ence of European Powers to consider the subject of a 
reduction of armaments, puts the following pertinent 
question as to the professed desire of all the governments 
for peace: ‘* Since love of peace is guiding them all in 
the same measure, instead of striving to outstrip each 
other constantly in that ruinous course towards an end 
which is always fleeing from them, why do they not decide 
to turn about once for all toward disarmament, a source 
of unlimited prosperity?” 
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The Herald of Peace, quoting from the Methodist 
Times, says: 

‘*That a young man now leaves the Colors for the 
Reserves, very often when under twenty-five years of 
age, and generally without a trade, or any certain means 
of livelihood. His health has often been wrecked by the 
trials of a foreign climate, and frequently by the dissipa- 
tion to which boys in the army are specially subject. 
An average of twenty-five thousand of these Short- 
Service men return to civil society every year. What are 
they todo? They cannot leave the country to emigrate, 
as other young men can, because they form our Reserve 
Army. It is useless for them to return to their native 
place, because their five to seven years of training as a 
soldier have utterly unfitted them for farm labor. They 
drift into the large towns and cities, and the deferred pay 
which they receive is but too often only a fearful tempta- 
tion to drunkenness and debauchery. It is well known 
that the Short-Service men form a great proportiou of the 
helpless unemployed in London. ‘This is a problem of 
national importance. Every ten years, a quarter of a 
million of these unhappy men are thrown upon the 
country. It is high time that this growing evil should 
receive the special attention of Christians, philanthropists 
and statesmen.” 


Rev. John Ross, a veteran missionary to Chinese 
Tartary, condemns the practice of appealing to the sword 
for protection of missionaries. No greater obstacle than 
this has existed to the speedy evangelization of the 
world. The gospel is always retarded and its good name 
dishonored by appeals to deadly force. These are his 
words about China: 

‘¢ China will never be won to the Gospel, by our appeals 
to the secular power, to intervene in every little trouble 
we may experience. This appeal to ‘Cesar,’ or the 
‘ British gunboat,’ simply deepens in the minds of 
patriotic Chinese the belief that the missionary is a politi- 
cal agent — a belief that hinders Christianity more than 
every other cause combined.” 


In the death of Mr. Auguste Couvreur, the Belgium 
Peace Society loses one of its strongest members and the 
peace cause one of its oldest and ablest defenders in 
Europe. He was the editor of the Indépendence Belge, 
the leading national newspaper, and when Henry Richard 
first went to the Continent in the interests of peace he 
found Mr. Couvreur ready at once to take up the cause. 


Professor Allen C. Thomas, of the Chair of History in 
Haverford College, Pa., has written a history of the 
United States in which war is not glorified and the tri- 
umphs of peace are given the prominent place which of 
right belongs to them. The book is published by D.C. 
Heath and Co., of Boston. 


Mr. Fernando Cartland of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
is about to publish a book entitled ‘‘ The Heroes of the 
Rebellion; or the Friends of the South during the War.” 
A gentleman who read it while in manuscript writes that 
he considers it the most instructive and convincing peace 
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book ever published. It describes the faithful steadfast- 
ness of the Friends who were brought into great suffering 
because of their peace principles, their remarkable pres- 
ervation, the refusal of the soldiers to shoot them when 
commanded to do so. Many thrilling interviews between 
them and officers of the army are given. The book con- 
tains about five hundred pages, and contains an account 
of the origin and work of the Underground Railway, 
and of the sufferings at Libby and Salisbury prisons. 
It is more thrilling than romance, for truth is often, 
if not always, stranger than fiction. 


The Prospect Union Review is a new semi-monthly, 
begun this year, ‘‘ conducted in the interests of The Pros- 
pect Union and of social and educational progress along 
the lines of university extension and university settle- 
ment work.” It is issued by The Prospect Union, of 
Cambridge, Mass., to promote Harvard University’s 
Extension and Settlement Work. ‘The cover carries the 
motto: ‘* We hold to the brotherhood of man.” 


The Canadian Parliament unanimously adopted the 
following resolution on the 21st ult. : 

‘*¢* This House believes it to be in the interests of Canada 
that the present friendly relations between Great Britain 
and the United States should be cultivated and maintained, 
and views with the highest satisfaction the dispositions 
manifested by both countries to promote the peaceful 
settlement by arbitration of any disputes or differences 
between them which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency.” 


We give below a list of all the peace papers in the 
world, so far as we know. There are many other jour- 
nals which devote considerable space to the subject, but 
those which we here give make peace their primary aim. 
Advocate of Peace, Boston. 

Angel of Peace (for children), Boston. 

Acorn (for children), Winthrop Centre, Maine. 
Arbitrator, London, 23 Bedford St., Strand. 

Christian Arbitrator und Messenger of Peace, Richmond, 

Indiana. 

Concord, London, 40 and 41 Outer Temple, Strand. 
Der Friede, Zurich and St. Gall. 

Die Waffen Nieder, Dresden and Vienna. 

Herald of Peace, London, 47 New Broad Street. 

La Paix par Le Droit, Nimes, France. 

Les Annales de la Paix, Brussels, 39 rue Joseph II. 
Les Etats-Unis d’ Europe, Geneva. 

La Correspondance Autographiée, Berne. 

La Conférence Interparlementaire, Berne. 

Messiah’s Kingdom, London, Paternoster Square. 
Ned Med Vapnen, Stockholm. 

Peacemaker, Philadelphia. 

Pacific Banner, Winthrop Centre, Maine. 

Pax Humanitate, Amsterdam. 
Peace and Goodwill, Wisbech, England. 
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Prominent among the papers giving special attention to 
the subject of Peace, though not distinguished as peace 
papers, may be mentioned Le Devoir, Guise, France ; 
La Puiz, Paris; Il Secolo, Milan; The Echo, London; 
and the Christian Neighbor, Columbia, S. C. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The Senators have been wrestling mightily with the 
Tariff during the flowery month of May. Four hundred 
amendments to the Wilson Bill have been made, so that 
the measure is now a sort of Wilson-McKinley mulatto. 
The puzzle is to guess what color it will have when it 
passes. Wool and sugar and pig-iron have all been fly- 
ing freely about the Senate chamber and the Committee 
room, and worthy Senators have been squirming and 
dodging and getting knocked down from their original 
positions in all sorts of ways. It is understood that the 
Republicans have decided to use every means in their 
power to prevent the measure from passing, believing 
that no other course is honorable for them. 


The New York Constitutional Convention met at 
Albany on May 8th, with one hundred and seventy-one 
members. Mr. Joseph H. Choate was made President. 
After some preliminary work the Convention adjourned 
till the 22d of May, to give time for making up the Com- 
mittees. Many important subjects are to come before 
the Convention, among which are municipal self-govern- 
ment, the protection of the purity of the suffrage, equal 
suffrage for men and women, the protection of the com- 
mon school system, and the prevention of over-hasty leg- 
islation. The last New York Constitutional Convention 
was held in 1867. 


The most sensible and discriminating article on the 
Coxey movement which we have seen is one in The In- 
dependent for May 17th, by A. Cleveland Hall, of Johns 
Hopkins University. In order to study the movement at 
first hand, he went into the ‘‘ army of the commonweal’ 
before it reached Washington and spent much time with 
it subsequently. He found the commonwealers not tramps 
and bums, but ‘‘ for the most part unskilled, uneducated 
workmen ; men just above the tramp class, who are the 
first to suffer during times of financial depression and the 
last to regain employment.” Most of the four hundred 
men whom he found in the camp when he first visited it 
were youthful, ‘‘ showing few signs of physical degener- 
acy,” mostly were evidently serious men. In two days 
he heard but one man swear, and chickens and turkeys 
were wandering about the camp, with little danger of get- 
ting into the pot. 

The banner of the ‘* Army” had a picture of Christ and 
bore the motto: ‘‘ Peace on Earth, Good-will to Men,” 
‘But Death to Interest on Bonds.” He found that 
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Marshall Browne believed that portions of the soul of 
Christ were reincarnated in himself and Mr. Coxey, and 
the rest in the souls of thousands of the people. The 
movement he considers essentially socialistic and in 
opposition to the idea of individual responsibility. The 
Coxeyites are ‘‘ firm believers in the power of Congress to 
make them all happy by the issue of sufficient paper 
money.” 

Mr. Hall saw the procession on Labor Day and the 
events on the Capitol grounds, and he believes that the 
‘* army” behaved much more sensibly than the Washing- 
ton police. Thousands of other people were violating the 
law as much as Coxey, Browne and Jones. ‘* Laws 
must be obeyed, and the police must prevent their being 
broken ; but there must be no discrimination of persons, 
no interference with the rights of American citizens, or 
the result will be many converts to the cause of socialism, 
evolutionary or revolutionary.” ‘* A club will subdue one 
man, but it will recruit one hundred for the cause he 
represents.” 

In company with Browne and Jones, Mr. Coxey was 
found guilty of trespassing on the Capitol grounds and 
was fined $5.00 and sent to jail for twenty days. The 
‘*army” has evacuated Washington and gone into camp 
in Maryland. 


The South Carolina Supreme Court has declared that 
prohibition is in force in that State, and that licenses for 
the sale of spirituous liquors can not be granted under 
present law. 


More earthquake shocks have occurred in Greece and a 
severe earthquake in Venezuela has destroyed two cities 
and many villages and occasioned the loss of many lives. 


Delegates to the Constitutional Convention in Hawaii 
were chosenon May 3d. They are all annexationists. 
The outlook is said to be favorable for peace. 


In response to an invitation given by some of Mas- 
sachusetts representative men at the time of the Naval 
Parade in New York last spring, the British men of war, 
the Blake and her consort the Tartar, visited the Bay 
State on May 24th, proceeding to Halifax on the 28th. 
This is the first time in forty years that a British war 
ship has dropped anchor in Boston harbor. There was 
great rivalry between the citizens and the officers as to 
the display of curiosity on the one hand and courtesy on 
the other. But the award was unanimously given to the 
genial officers, who, although their patience must have 
been tried to the utmost, never once failed in a more than 
ample display of courtesy. 


The New Hammond Typewriter is used in this office and 
gives excellent satisfaction ( see advertisement page 142). 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


A number of our readers-will be glad to read the follow- 
ing tribute to the memory of Edward A. Lawrence, D. D., 
late of Baltimore, Md., deceased. He was in full sym- 
pathy with the peace movement as his father, Rev. E. 
A. Lawrence, Sr., had been before him. The latter went 
many years ago as a delegate to the Peace Congress at 
Geneva and took an active part in its proceedings. This 
tribute is taken from the Evangelist of March 29th and 
was written by James Buckham: 


His was a soul with pure devotion warm, 

A noble mind, to noble issues keyed, 

A hand outstretched to every brother’s need— 
God’s stamp of manhood on his face and form. 


So moved he in unconscious Christlikeness 
Along the path of duty, cheerful e’er, 
But ready still some other’s pain to share, 
Or by his toiling make some burden less. 


His smile was sunshine, and his firm, sweet voice 
Brought peace and strength to many a troubled soul. 
There spoke a heart, man-loving, true, and whole, 

In touch with those who sorrow or rejoice. 


What epitaph could honor such as he ? 
Things done his monument, and things began, 
He stood four-square, full statured; was a man 
God loved; such let the simple record be. 


From the first moment, when I felt the warm, sincere 
grasp of Mr. Lawrence’s hand, and looked into that face, 
so strong, so sympathetic, so manfully winning, I knew 
him for a friend — a friend to honor and to love, to lean 
upon with confidence and to serve with gladness. 

I never met a man who more ideally fulfilled my con- 
ception of the word manhood than did Mr. Lawrence. 
Strength was written all over him—strength pbysical, 
mental and spiritual. He had the healthful aspect of a 
lover of God’s great out-door world. His conversation, 
his writing, his public address, his very cast of counte- 
nance, displayed the strong, well-balanced, well-informed 
mind of athinker whose intellectual power has character 
for foundation. A man of spotless life, of pure and high 
ideals, of noble unselfishness, of tender sympathies ; self- 
controlled, yet not self-conscious nor self-righteous ; 
earnest, patient, devoted, chivalric; quick to the truly 
lovely and innocently joyous things of life, yet grand in 
his hatred and contempt of everything base and low and 
unmanly ; with sympathies as broad as the sky, controlled 
by convictions as deep as the sea—such was this man- 
liest of men, whom God has seen fit to call to Himself. 


Almost my first impression of Mr. Lawrence was that 
he was born to be a leader of men, and especially of 
young men. He had the qualities which attract and win 
and unconsciously influence the mind and heart of youth. 
He was young himself — never lost, and never would have 
lost, the atmosphere and spirit of youth; and this gave 
him ready and willing admission of the hearts and lives of 
young persons. I had hoped to see him some time in- 
timately associated, as mental and spiritual guide, with 
some great organized body of youth. I think he would 
have been a perfect tower of strength to any college or 
college church. 

But I am sure that God has not quenched that hopeful 
spirit by calling it away from earth. Somewhere an equal 
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labor, an equal fitness, an equal reward, await him. Earth 
is not the only training school of character, the only home 
of generous enthusiasm and earnest endeavor and noble 
achievement. Somewhere under the stars of God that 
manful spirit loves and toils and hopes, and waits. To 
the Land whither we are all going, he has gone, a little 
sooner, like one who presses on with swifter, surer step 
to see the sunrise from the summit of the hill. 


IN MEMORIAM.* 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Her gentle deeds have uttered forth her praise 
These sixty summers; yet our hearts are stirred 
To swell the gracious concord with some word, 
Melodious of the beauty of her ways,— 

The winning gentleness of tone and phrase 

And soft inflection when her voice we heard, 
The kindly services her hands conferred, 

The patient cheer of solitary days. 


Little she craved of all the earth bestows; 

Long was her prenticeship to grief and pain; 
But joyful labors followed her release, 

Her thorn of sorrow blossomed to a rose; 

Life's fallow fields waxed fair with golden grain, 
And earth grew bright with promises of peace. 


*Read at Hopedale, Mass., April 26th, at the services held in memory of 
Mrs. wers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, May 5, 1894. 
To the Editor of Tue ApvocatTE or PEACE: 


A correspondent from Dresden writes me as follows: 


I have read with interest the article on Customs Tariffs 
and Peace in your March number which is excellent. It 
is unquestionably true that treaties of commerce, further- 
ing as they do the natural interests of the contracting 
parties are the best means for maintaining peace between 
them. One of our papers illustrates this truth in to-day’s 
edition by giving currency to a rumor that our Russian 
treaty is leading to an agreement which if it does not 
exactly tend towards disarmament is at least to prevent 
a further increase of our respective armies. We are not 
only taxed to death to keep up our army of five hundred 
and sixty thousand men, but political economists all agree 
in the view that the withdrawal of this most effective 
portion of the available labor is impoverishing our 
country. 

Already twenty years ago I held the opinion that a 
movement was even then existing which would finally 
bring about a political union of the countries of Europe, 
though probably not while we live is it likely to take on 
the form of a republican government. The movement 
began by a postal union, followed by an agreement re- 
specting the principal railroad and telegraph lines, which 
is kept alive in meetings occurring once or twice a year 
where all questions pertaining to the general European 
traffic are discussed and settled. This traffic is thus 
under a complete organization. 


A further remarkable symptom of the tendency of 
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European countries to unite in the protection and further- 
ance of reciprocal interests, is the increase in treaties of 
commerce. These will embrace and thus unite within the 
next few years all the countries of Central Europe, ex- 
vepting perhaps France, which in this matter still keeps 
aloof not only from us but from Italy, Switzerland and 
even from her beloved Russia. From all this to a politi- 
cal union seems but a step, only a logical step, and not 
even a very long one either. In one point alone I differ 
from the article. The war of 1866 was so great a histori- 
cal necessity that no economic measures could have 
warded it off. 

Catholic Hapsburg had maintained itself for about six 
hundred years with little interruption as the preponderat- 
ing power in Germany. In the meantime, two-thirds of 
the population had become Protestants and while Austria 
was weakened in the war of 1859 and Prussia’s power had 
risen steadily. A fight for the preponderance was there- 
fore unavoidable under any circumstances and in the issue 
the aspirations of the large majority, which was Protestant, 


were realized. 
B. S. 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE—OPINIONS vs. FACTS. 


To the Editor of Tue Apvocate or PEACE: 

C. B. in the April number of this paper says that the 
views of the Holy Alliance as presented by Mr. Augus- 
tine Jones, and by myself, are at variance with views 
generally held by textbook writers. 

C. B. confounds two things, the question of peace, and 
the policy of a given government in specific cases. The 
United States have had a more terrible war, and wars for 
a longer period, than the countries of Russia, Austria and 
Prussia, since the downfall of the first Napoleon, and 
yet no one will deny that the constitution of the United 
States, which formed the pretext for the most wasteful 
of modern wars, is essentially a peace instrument. That 
the European countries named opposed revolutionary 
uprisings is correct. That they abuse their power is 
also correct, but that they did so from ignoble motives 
has never been proven. C. B. should not lose sight of 
the principal point: that these governments did not enter 
on war against each other (except that Austria and the 
rest of Germany, exclusive of Prussia and a few of her 
allied small States, made war against Prussia in 1866, 
which war was practically ended in less than seven 
weeks) ; and that with this exception, peace has been 
maintained by them as to each other for more than one 
hundred and thirty years altogether, and for nearly eighty 
years since the signing of the Holy Alliance. 

As to the hostility of these governments toward revolu- 
tionary uprisings it should not be forgotten that they have 
a very vivid memory of the results of the revolutionary 
period in France. 

In the article by Mr. Frederic Passy it is stated that 
the wars of the Empire alone, from 1804 to 1815, destroyed 
at the lowest estimate from six to eight millions of men. 
As to the supposed lack of sincerity of the signers of the 
‘¢ Holy Alliance” it should be understood that Frederic 
Wilhelm ITI of Prussia was a man of undoubted piety 
and that the charge of insincerity.has never been made 
against him. It is generally overlooked that the princely 
families in Europe take great care to give their young 
members the very best moral and mental education. 
This is particularly true of the Hohenzollern family. The 
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present Emperor is an exceedingly well educated man, 
and he is a devout Christian. I am very far from defend- 
ing monarchy, but even a strict republican can afford to 
be just. And why could we not, as just critics, admit 
that nations and governments that have suffered extremely 
from revolutionary movements may be- pardoned for 
doing what they can to protect themselves from further 
war and injury, even at the cost of a *‘ revolutionary” 
principle? 

How deepseated prejudices may warp the judgments 
of even the most enlightened people appears clearly from 
the article of Mr. Passy. He calls up the shadow of Von 
Moltke and ccmments at length on an_ individual 
remark (expressed in a private letter), instead of telling 
his countrymen that it was France again and again, and 
France almost alone, that in more than twenty wars 
drenched the fields of Germany with blood. Mr. Passy 
quotes approvingly a phrase of Jules Simon that Europe 
is paying as dearly as France and Germany for the ran- 
som of Sadowa and Sedan; but he forgets to add that it 
is the action of France that is responsible for the present 
enormous armaments; that Germany and Austria have 
followed not led in this suicidal course. Mr. Passy ought 
not to be so severe on the men who gained Sedan, for it 
is due to them that we now have a French republic. 

It is clearly impossible to expect even the most 
enlightened people to judge with perfect fairness of con- 
ditions more or less foreign to their experience, and of 
men seemingly opposed to their interests. We see this 
same prejudice influencing our national politics, at least it 
is certain that there are two parties holding very conflict- 
ing views on the negro question, the Chinese question 
and other questions, and it is quite evident that the con- 
demnations passed by one party on the meanness of the 
other, in free America, are not a whit less bewildering 
than the opinions of English and other authors on inter- 
national law, etc., as to the real motives of the signers of 
the Holy Alliance. 

C. A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131.) 


I know there are many people who see no danger in the 
introduction of military training into our public schools 
** because,” they say, ‘“‘ such training begets no desire 
for actual war.” My observations do not warrant such a 
conclusion ;* but suppose those people are right. My 
point is that our present methods, if not modified, will 
inevitably lead to violence and bloodshed whether men 
desire it or not. It seems to me that a careful study of 
the signs of the times impels one to such conclusion, how- 
ever unwelcome it may be. 

But if we are wise we can avert such acalamity. It 
need not be unless we close our eyes to what is going on 
about us and deliberately walk into the chasm which it is 
not yet too late to avoid. We are standing upon the 
threshold of what I believe may be one of the grandest 
eras in the history of mankind. But two ways are open 
before us. As Mr. Flower states it, in the March number 
of The Arena, one is the way of Cesar, the other the way 
of Christ. Along one road are swords, bayonets, cannon, 


*I was so situated that I could study the effect that calling out 
the militia to quell the Cincinnati Riot of March, 1884, had upon a 
company of school cadets. My conclusion then was, and it has 
since been confirmed, that young men given military training, be- 
come restless and more anxious for action in case of a riot or 
possible war than others not so trained, 
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powder, dynamite, ruined homes, sad hearts, and fields 
covered with many dead and drenched in human blood. 
Along the other are golden harvests, trees laden with rich 
fruits, beautiful homes, unbroken family circles, cheery 
voices, glad hearts, and joyous abundant life. One is the 
old way of strife and war, the other is the new way, the 
way of peace and brotherly love. We stand to-day where 
I believe it is possible for us to choose in which we will 
walk. And believing as I do that 


“ Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of camps and courts,” 


I turn my face away from the wars of the past toward 
the future hoping for better things. I believe the nobler 
elements in human nature will triumph, wars cease, and 
peace reign triumph, and I am trying to hasten the com- 
ing of that blessed day. I was walking through an art 
gallery a few years ago studying the paintings, but they 
seemed to suggest nothing but war. There were the 
Cossack Pickets on the Danube, Skobeleff at Shipka, 
The Road of the War Prisoners, and the awful Apotheosis 
of War as drawn by the powerful Russian artist, Vassili 
Verestchagin. But in another part of the hall and all 
alone, as though it stood for a higher civilization, a new 
and more glorious era was that beautiful creation of 
Millet, the Angelus, emblem of reverence and peace. 
‘* The Russian artist represents the past” I said to my- 
self, ** but I hope the Frenchman prophesies truly of the 
future.” 

I gazed in rapt admiration upon his picture for a time 
then turned and left the hall; but all that day I seemed 
to hear a voice ‘‘ like a bell, with solemn sweet vibra- 
tions” saying: ‘* Let us have peace.” I believe we are 
all ready to say *‘ amen” to that earnest appeal. I believe 
we are all anxious to exalt the Angelus and draw a veil 
over the Apotheosis of war. But in order to attain an 
end so desirable we must diligently and persistently 
** follow after those things that make for peace.” We 
must reduce to the minimum the opportunities of the am- 
bitious, unprincipled demagogue, who unhesitatingly re- 
sorts to any: means to accomplish his selfish, unworthy 
ends. 

This can be done only through the adoption of educa- 
tional methods that will make possible a larger number 
of happy homes by imparting that knowledge which con- 
stitutes the key to the storehouses in which much of our 
national wealth is now so securely locked. This means 
supplanting that training which is now making its appear- 
ance in ou: public schools, and which proposes to teach 
our boys how to wield a deadly gun, with that nobler 
education that will enable them to handle skilfully and 
with profit the hammer and saw, compass and crucible, 
plow and spade. Will we do it? Will we choose the 
Angelus or the Apotheosis of war? These are the ques- 
tions we must help to answer. Will we recognize in our 
practical life the principle of universal brotherhood in 
which we profess to believe? Ihope we are ready to give 
an affirmative reply. 

The American people of to-day have one of the greatest 
opportunities ever offered any part of the human race. 
They have it in their power at the present time to do 
more than any other nation on the face of the earth to 
change the sentiment of the world and usher in the new 
and grander era of universal peace. Theirs is a great 
privilege, but it carries with it a tremendous responsibility, 
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and I speak to you with earnestness because [ believe 
that upon their action depends very largely the quick or 
tardy coming of the day, 
“When the war-drums throb no longer and the battle flags are 
furled, 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

And this is why I appeal to you to-day to follow and 
advocate, in this time of peace, ** the things which make for 
peace.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue PoxrticaL Economy or Naturat Law. By Henry 
Wood. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.25. 


Messrs. Lee and Shepard have issued a new book by 
Henry Wood, author of ‘‘ Ideal Suggestions,” ‘* God’s 
Image in Man,”’ ‘*‘ Edward Burton,’’ etc., under the above 
title. Its purpose is to outline a political economy which 
is practical and natural rather than theoretical and arti- 
ficial, being a study of inherent laws and principles. In 
1887 this author issued a volume entitled, ‘*‘ Natural Law 
in the Business World,” which was well received and 
passed through several editions. The present book isnot 
a revised edition, but substantially a new book of double 
the size. 

The titles of a few of the twenty-four chapters will give 
some idea of its contents. Among themare, The Law of 
Co-operation, The Law of Competition, Combinations of 
Capital, Combinations of Labor, Profit Sharing, Socialism, 
Economic Legislation, Can Capital and Labor be Har- 
monized, The Distribution of Wealth, The Centralization 
of Business, Booms and Panics, Money and Coinage, 
Tariffs and Protection, Industrial Education, etc., etc. 

Political Economy is interpreted from the standpoint of 
evolution and natural law. The idealism and optimism of 
this book strongly distinguish it from the many of the 
pessimistic treatises of the present time. 

In the chapter on Co-operation much truth is uttered in 
a nutshell. We do not think Mr. Wood quite rightly in- 
terprets Governmental Arbitration as it is now coming 
into use in various countries. It is, in our judgment, 
much farther removed from the ordinary processes of law 
than he makes it. The State simply offers its services as 
a third party, but forces itself on no one. The State 
Boards of Arbitration also do much in the way of concili- 
ation, about which Mr. Wood speaks admirably. 


Tue Srrike at Ssane’s. Sequel to Black Beauty.” 
A Prize Story of Indiana. Boston: The American Hu- 
mane Education Society. Price, 10 cents. 


Whoever sits down and begins to read this little story 
will not be likely to get up again until he has reached the 
last word. It is a long time since we have read anything 
more entertaining and delightful and at the same time 
simple, healthful and instructive. It is worth a whole 
newstand of such books as one ordinarily sees about 
the railroad stations. Itrepresents the animals on the 
farm of one Mr. Shane in Indiana (being a native Hoosier 
we have known a consalerable number of the Shane tribe), 
who have been cruelly abused by their master and his son 
Tom, as finally meeting in convention and deciding to 
strike until better treatment is granted them. The strike is 
carried on ‘* peaceably ” and without destruction of prop- 
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erty, except in the case of one high-spirited horse who 
finally rans away and nearly kills his master. This re- 
sults in a long spell of sickness to Mr. Shane, who finally, 
through the influence of a tender and sensible daughter, 
comes to himself and accepts a different régime which has 
just been instituted in the treatment of the horses by a 
sensible and amusing Irishman ‘‘ Mike.” Tom also enters 
heartily into the new way and the horses, cows, birds, 
cats, dogs, and all declare the strike ‘‘ off,” by resuming 
their customary tasks. The real and the fanciful are 
woven together in a delightful way in the book, which we 
heartily recommend to parents to put into the hands of 
their boys. 


Jostan Gitpert Hottanp. By Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The admirers of J. G. Holland, of whom there are mul- 
titudes all over the land, will be glad that a short biogra- 
phy of him has at last appeared. He died thirteen years 
ago, and until now no one has attempted to give any con- 
siderable account of his life. Mrs. Plunkett has given us 
in a little over two hundred pages all the essentials of the 
story of Mr. Holland’s life, his early poverty, his struggles 
with difficulty, his education, his efforts at the study and 
practice of medicine, and at school teaching, his sucessful 
career as a journalist, his work as an author both in poetry 
and prose, his labors as an editor, the elements of his 
power, his beautiful home life and his noble Christian 
character. 

Few men in this country have had so wide an influence 
for good, especially over young men and women, as Dr. 
Holland. His poetry idealized and glorified the common- 
est things of daily life. In one aspect of his story- 
writing no writer of American fiction has surpassed, or 
even equalled him —his stories always maintained the 
highest and purest type of idealism on a setting of natu- 
ral realism. His pages always touched and inspired the 
popular heart. Twenty years ago almost every young 
man and woman seeking a right and noble life was read- 
ing ‘* Titeomb’s Letters,” “Gold Foil,” Bitter-Sweet” 
and ‘* Kathrina,” and all such now, grown to middle life, 
will read with great pleasure Mrs. Plunkett’s excellent 
recital of the life of the author of these works. 


THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


HERALD OF PEACE. 


‘¢In diplomatic circles, in Paris, it is positively as- 
serted that the German Emperor submitted an initial 
scheme of disarmament. not only to the King of Italy and 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, but to the Czar. After 
sounding the King of Denmark, who is said to have 
shrunk from the responsibility, the Emperor William 
asked the German Ambassador at St. Petersburg, to sub- 
mit the plan of a conference to Alexander III. The 
convoking of this pacific gathering would be left to the 
Czar himself, the Russian capital being the place of 
meeting. Count Schuvaloff was instructed to return a 
polite refusal, and to say why he was charged with this 
answer. The gigantic armies of the military powers, it 
was stated, are not a cause, but an effect. They are due 


to the European wars of the last quarter of a century, 
and to the treaties in which these wars ended. The 
Triple Alliance, being entered into, to defend the Euro- 
pean situation arising from these treaties, is hostile to 
France and Russia. 


Neither of these two Powers wish 
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for war, but they have to place themselves on the defen- 
sive, and to be ready to put a stop to a state of things 
which threatens both, should the offensive be taken 
against them. M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire has declared 
that the first appeal in favor of disarmament must come 
in general terms from the Pope.” 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 


In an editorial on capital punishment, a bill for the 
abolition of which is now before the New York legislature, 
the Union Signal thus expresses one of the strongest 


reasons against it : 

‘¢ But with all unnecessary brutality removed, let any 
one who has never witnessed an execution, ask himself 
what it would be to view such a spectacle and, worse yet, 
what it would be to drop the trap which should swing a 
fellow mortal into eternity or to send the fatal bolt of 
electricity, and he will be able to accurately measure the 
depths to which he must descend before he could be cap- 
able of either act and therefore the distance between him- 
self and those who actually participate in the fearful 
transaction. Yet it is a fact which should not be ignored 
that capital punishment necessitates just this education 
in brutality. 

‘* At a recent hanging in Chicago we were told that the 
hangman, who had never before inflicted the death pen- 
alty, was pale and trembling and the night before was 
unable to sleep. That hangman will doubtless be able to 
perform his duty the next time with less nervous trepi- 
dation and, if called upon to perform it enough times, 
will reach the point finally where he will be able to laugh at 
his own tremors when he first went into the business. 
This moral deterioration which the hangman suffers, the 
entire public shares to a greater or less extent. The 
infliction of capital punishment directly tends to the mak- 
ing of murderers by familiarizing people with the taking 
of human life. Whether it more than counteracts this by 
acting as a deterrent of crime is an open question.” 

But is it an open question whether a custom which 
necessitates this moral deterioration and this education 


in brutality is wrong, whatever may be its deterrent 
effects upon crime? 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


The advice of the Golden Rule as to sensational boys’ 
stories, with which we most heartily concur, is just as 
applicable to the subject of military instruction and of 
military pomp and display. It is often asserted by those 
who favor the Boys’ Brigade that boys may be habituated 
to the handling of deadly weapons and trained in the 
arts of war without having any love of war fostered in 
them. Every one who is acquainted with the most ele- 
mental principles of human nature and who is not blinded 
by some prejudice knows that such assertions are radically 
false. The Golden Rule speaks thus of the horrible 
Camden, N. J., affair: 

‘* A week or two ago fifteen or twenty boys of Camden, 
N. J., all about fourteen years old, engaged in rough 
sport on a vacant lot, with their heads full of Indian lore 
of the kind which is to be picked up from sensational 
boys’ stories, seized one of their number, tied him to a 
stake, built a fire beneath, and danced around him, yelling 
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their war-whoops, until he was burned so severely that at 
last accounts he was not expected to live. How many 
such tragedies are needed before men will learn to pre- 
vent by law the publication of stories whose poison is no 
less real because no single sentence or expression can be 
pointed out in which it is apparent. It is as hard to read 
much about bad men without gaining an impulse toward 
badness as it would be to associate much with them and 
retain uprightness. If you do not want the boys to act 
like Indians, do not let them join a tribe, and do not let 
them read ‘ Bally Bloodeye, the Brave of the Blackfeet.’ 
If you do not want the boys to become criminals, do not 
let them join a gang, or read ‘The Dark-Lantern Detec- 
tive Series.’” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Nicolay Grevstad in the Literury Digest, after giving in 
full the Act of March 10, 1893, establishing Courts of 
Conciliation in North Dakota makes the following 
comments : 

From the publications of the Norwegian Bureau of 
Statistics it appears that, during the year 1888, the last 
year for which statistics of the Civil Courts have been pub- 
lished, out of 103,969 civil actions, 2,400 cases were dis- 
missed by the Courts of Conciliation, leaving 101,669 cases 
to be adjusted by arbitration or by judicial decision. In 81,- 
015 instances, a conciliation was effected. In addition to 
this number, 7,786 cases, in which the parties failed to 
reach an agreement, were adjusted by the Tribunals of 
Conciliation. Eighty-eight thousand nine hundred and 
one cases, or nearly nine-tenths of the whole number, 
were thus adjusted, for the most part amicably. 

It must be admitted that this is cheap and speedy 
justice ; and, it may be added, that it is justice of the 
very best kind, because every peaceable adjustment of a 
controversy rests upon the voluntary sanction of the 
contestants. 

The Court-of-Conciliation Law of North Dakota is 
looked upon by the legal fraternity as a distinct innova- 
tion. It has been asserted that it is the greatest inno- 
vation upon the Common Law of this country since the 
adoption of the Code; but nearly all the judges, and a 
number of lawyers of high standard, regard it as a step 
in the right direction. 

Courts of Conciliation serve the purpose of a judicial 
breakwater. They arrest the rising tide of litigation. 
They place no obstacle in the way of any citizen who 
seeks to obtain justice through the Courts; yet, as has 
been shown in Norway, nearly nine-tenths of all cases 
are peaceably adjusted, while only one in every ten cases 
comes to trial. 

It may be observed that the principle of conciliation 
should be engrafted upon every system of public arbi- 
tration. If this were done, the most common objection 
to public arbitration of industrial controversies would 
fall to the ground, and strikes would be more effectually 
prevented. A board of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
so composed as to command the respect and confidence 
of the employers and workingmen, would, in many 
instances, arrest labor troubles at their very inception. 

North Dakota is the most Norwegian State in the 
Union. Not less than one-half of her population is of 
Norwegian birth or descent. This may account for her 
taking the lead in introducing the Norse system of Courts 
of Conciliation. 
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TO PRAY IS RIGHT. 


Be not afraid to pray. To pray is right. 

Pray, if thou canst, with hope, but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak or sick with long delay. 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 

Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease ; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 

Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see. 

Pray to be perfect, though the material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be ; 

But, if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 

Then pray to God to take that wish away. 


— Hartley Coleridge. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIIL The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-cflicio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 


at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue Socta, anp Morat Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post- 
paid, 10 cents. 

Success or ArpiTraTIoN. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War Unnecessary anp Uncarist1an. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Tue Cominc Peace.— An Oration by Josiah Quincy, 
Esq., July 4, 1891, before the City Government of 
Boston. It is the fullest and best discussion of 
questions relating to Peace and War since Charles 
Sumner’s oration on ‘* The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,’”’ July 4, 1845. Price, postage paid, 10 cents 
per copy. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 

Wuire City sy tHe Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents a copy. $1.00 per dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

Mitirary Dritt ix Scnoors. — By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 

Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER : IN THE Licut oF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

Historica, or THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Bricape: Irs CHaRacreR AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays anv Discussions 1n SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesatinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report or THE CuicaGo Peace Concress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Tue Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Institutions For Tue Promotion oF 
Bruratity aND BurGiary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Tue Dress Parape at West Pornt.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 


postage. 
Oveut Curistians TO Encace in War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 
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features. 

Its TERM Policies are at very low rates of premium, participate 


in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
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NEss of Life Insurance this company stands unrivalled. 
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The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By BertHa VoN 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Lonnoon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of ‘Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the attention of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of — and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual, disarmament. 

“ This remarkable work is pee a great effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. It has already had a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débfacle” . . . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much 80 as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
. . « It is as vivid in its realism as Verestchagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding Pe. 

—Critic, New York. 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 
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